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In that part of the introduction which deals with Cicero's life 
and with the public events of his time, Prof. Abbott does not let 
himself be tempted into literary display, but writes with the 
somewhat careless vigor of a scholar to whom matter is more 
important than manner. His defence of Cicero as a statesman is 
not more convincing than previous attempts of the same kind ; 
we do more justice to the great master of style and exponent of 
culture by recognizing that disparity between his political ambition 
and his political capacity, which constitutes the tragic element 
in his career and thus contributes largely to the interest and 
sympathy which he inspires. The editor is unwittingly cruel 
when he goes out of his way to combat the unreasonable sugges- 
tion that Cicero should have reorganized Cilicia as Caesar reor- 
ganized Gaul, and excuses him for not doing so by pleading "the 
shortness of his tenure of office and the wretchedness of the 
aristocratic system of government"; we cannot but remember 
that the first corresponded to Cicero's own passionate desire and 
that the second was what he tried to perpetuate. 

vanderbii-t umvEEsixv. Wm. Hamilton Kirk. 



Les desinences verbales en r en Sanskrit, en Italique et en 
Celtique, par Georges Dottin. Rennes, 1896. 

This admirable book adds nothing to our knowledge, for its 
final result is negative: 'there were Aryan verb-endings in -r-, 
not one of which is certainly preserved in its entirety in any of 
the derived languages.' Our author even believes that the 
passive-deponent r-iorms of Italic and Celtic are independent 
creations (p. 376), and do not help to support the case for an 
Italo-Celtic unity. 

The volume shows how one's theories may differ from one's 
practice. The writer does not believe in the perfect phonetic 
normality of the orthography of the ancient languages (p. xiv) ; 
he believes that the only linguistic unity is of the individual (p. 
xviii) ; he believes that the primitive Aryan was full of dialects. 
He will have none of glottogonic methods, however (p. xvii), and 
emphatically protests against the identification of Sanskrit 3d 
plur. -ur with the gen.-abl. sing, in -ur (p. 14). On this point he 
seems not to have seen this reviewer's comparison of 3d sg. -et 
with the abl.-gen. -et (Am. Jour. Phil. XV, p. 416), nor his 
explanation (ib., pp. 415, 432) of how 3d plur. -ur and gen.-abl. 
-ur might have had a common origin. This would, doubtless, 
not have made any difference in the author's views. Johansson, 
in advancing the proposition of the identity of these noun- and 
verb-endings (B. B. XVIII, p. 49), does not go into any explan- 
atory detail, and, for my own part, I cannot see any direct road 
from the one to the other. In the article referred to (cf. also vol. 
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XVI, p. 27), I imagined their possible derivation from a complex 
of action-noun stem plus a pronoun. Such a wide and parallel 
development of r-forms in Celtic and Italic, when for primitive 
Aryan nothing more than an -r- can be established, seems to me 
to make for the general proposition of my article, viz. that the 
correspondence of the flexional endings in the derived languages 
is not final proof that they had been resolved completely into 
mere endings in the primitive period. 

Dottin is, as might be supposed from his negative tendencies in 
general, not free in making original propositions. He permits 
himself, however, to risk the suggestion (p. 83) that an indefinite 
3d plur. may be of common origin with an ideal 2d sing. This 
notion is rather of the class that, without having been expressly 
stated, is in the air, so to speak. Thus, in my article I explained 
the 3d sg. as a remoter 2d sg. (p. 414), called in question the 
distinction of number at all for the 2d person (p. 418), and 
identified a 3d sg. with a 3d plural (p. 434). 

I call attention to a few admirable statements of our author : 
" II nous a sembl€ qu'une seule hypothese peut rarement rendre 
compte d'un fait, quelque petit qu'il soit, appartenant a l'ensemble 
complexe du langage humain" (p. xvii). 

The method in which this investigation was pursued seems to 
me admirable: "nous avons toujours pris garde que l'etude 
interne d'un fait en pr6c6dat l'etude externe, en d'autres termes, 
que la comparaisdn entre plusieurs ph6nom£nes apparus dans des 
langues diff&rentes et semblant presenter quelque analogie fut 
posterieure a l'examen attentif de chacun de ces ph6nom£nes k 
l'int6rieur de la langue ou on le trouve." I have been insisting 
myself for some time that the proper study of a word begins, like 
charity, at home (cf. Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. XXVI, p. lxvi ; Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XI 229). In pursuance of this principle we have 
lists of the r-forms in Sanskrit and the Italic languages, exclusive 
of Latin, and the Celtic lists comprise Breton, Cornish and 
Welsh, some of them brought down almost to modern times, as 
well as Irish. We must be grateful for the patience that has 
made collections of such value. Latinists will also be grateful 
for the tables giving the usage of twelve authors (not including 
Cicero and Caesar) in regard of the 2d sg. passive in -ris and 
-re, while another table gives a summary of the usage of nine 
poets in regard of the infinitive in -ier. 

This notice does not aim to go into a criticism of details. We 
commend Dottin's book in general most highly. American 
students who read it will have forced on their attention how much 
valuable work on linguistic subjects is being done in France : de 
Grammont's admirable book on dissimilation and Dottin's book 
now under review being two linguistic theses approved in 1895 
by the University of Paris. Dottin's citations from French 
authorities, particularly of the finished and ingenious theories of 
V. Henry, are very numerous. 
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I would call especial attention here to Henry's acute Antinomies 
Linguistiques belonging to the Bibliothfeque de la Faculty des 
Lettres de Paris (1896). 

Edwin W. Fay. 



Julius Firmicus Maternus, der Heide und der Christ, von Clif- 
ford H. Moore. Inaugural-Dissertation. Miinchen, 1897. 
(Leipzig, Th. Stauffer.) Pp. 54. 

Attention is called to the above-named monograph because of 
the importance of the result arrived at by the author for the 
history of later Roman literature, and also because it seems 
appropriate that the Journal should keep its readers informed of 
the work of American scholars which may appear in* a form not 
generally accessible to American readers. The dissertation of 
Mr. Moore has for its main thesis the identification of the author 
of the Christian treatise de Err ore Profanarum Religionum, with 
the author of the fourth-century astrological work in eight books 
entitled Matkesis, both of which are attributed to one Julius 
Firmicus Maternus. Doubt as to the identity of these two 
homonymes is old ; for the subscription of the Matkesis reveals 
the addition of the word iunior, and in our own time Bursian and 
Halm, who have edited the de Errore Profanarum Religionum, 
have supported this doubt with arguments that have found 
general acceptance. 

Bursian's reasons for attributing the works to different authors 
were chiefly chronological. The Christian treatise, he held, must 
be placed in the year 347 A. D., while the Matkesis could not be 
dated earlier than 354 ; and the assumption that the Christian 
author of the former had in the meantime gone back to Paganism 
seemed inadmissible. But the date 354 was based upon a false 
assumption — -namely, that the anonymus in a genitura, Math. II 
32, was identical with Lollianus, to whom the work is dedicated. 
But Mommsen had already shown that the anonymus here alluded 
to was rather one Albinus, consul in 335, and thus the chrono- 
logical difficulties in the way of identification were at once 
removed. To have applied Mommsen's observation to the 
question of identity is the service of Mr. Moore, but of far greater 
importance is his study of the relationship existing between the 
language and the thought of the two works. Here the author 
has pointed out such resemblances as raise the a priori prob- 
ability of identity to essential certainty. One or two examples of 
this kind will suffice for the purposes of illustration. The adverb 
artuatim is found only in the Math., the de Errore, and in a 
letter of Ps.-Jerome. Furthermore, the verb artuare is found 
only in Math. VI 31, so that it may be inferred with some prob- 
ability that the adverb is a new formation of the author. A 
1 



